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From these brief notices, we may reasonably 
infer, though nothing specific is said on the sub- 
ject, that the benumbing influence of slavery 
was then, as it now is, more prevalent, and pro- 
ductive of its natural effects in eastern than in 
western Virginia. 

Having visited the meetings of Friends in the 
north-west of the Blue Ridge and south of the 
Potomac, they proceeded to York county, Penn- 
sylvania; in which and its vicinity a number of 
meetings are noted, in places where it is believed 
few Friends are now located. The condition of 
eastern Pennsylvania at that time, compared 
with what it is now, is intimated by the fact, 
that in their journey from Lancaster to Philadel- 
phia, they werefurnished with a guide. In this 
city they were accommodated, at a long known 
seat of hospitality, where the messengers of the 
gospel received a cordial welcome, the house of 
Isaac Zane.* 

From Philadelphia they passed through New 
Jersey and New York to the country now com- 
posing the eastern States; and from some remarks 
as they passed among the Presbyterians in that 
section of the country, it may be inferred, that 
the antipathy to our society, which has so fre- 
quently been noted as existing during a preced- 
ing age, had then nearly, if not totally, passed 
away. 

During this journey we find numerous instan- 
ces of religious visits to persons who, from age 
or infirmity, were in great measure cut off from 
the usual intercourse with society. These visits 
appear to have been satisfactory to the visitors; 
and no doubt were strengthening and consolatory 
to those who were visited. 

Ata large meeting in the neighborhood of 
Narragansett Bay, he says, “though we had 
little to say, yet Adam in Paradise scarcely en- 
joyed a greater felicity than I did at this time, 
being brought to an heavenly place in Christ 
Jesus, where I beheld the brightness of God’s 
glory, in the beauty of holiness.” “After meet- 
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WILLIAM HUNT. 
(Continued from page 339.) 

After the journey, mentioned in our last no- 
tice of William Hunt, another interval of nearly 
six years occurs in the manuscript volume, during 
which no account appears respecting his life or 

| labors. 

Near the end of the Fifth month, 1767, we find 
him again relinquishing the comforts and en- 

ents of domestic life, to perform a visit in 
the love of the gospel to Friends in Virginia, 
Maryland, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, New York 
and New England. His companion in the for- 
mer part of this visit, was Zacharias Dicks, who 
was also a minister, and appears to have been a 
member of the same monthly meeting. The 
commencement of this journey was attended by 
a circumstance of no ordinary trial. On the 
night previous to their departure from home, 
the youngest child of Zacharias Dicks was seized 
with convulsions, attended with great apparent 
suffering. Yet such was his dedication to the 
cause in which he was engaged that he was satis- 
fied to set out on his journey, resigning all to 
Divine di .. And in this conclusion he was 
eneo by the mother of the child, who gave 
him up freely, and expressed her belief that 
they had best proceed on their mission. In this, 
as in the preceding journeys, we find them 
taking up, at times, their lodging in the woods, 
while passing the mountainous region that runs 
throug Vi Sa 
The first meeting which they attended in that 
province, is mentioned as deeply distressing, from 
‘Qeptioing of mosrens of a eee to the 
power of religion, to er them in- 
to the bond and bod of heist and the conse- 
quent disorder whieh had crept in among them. 
Yet we find that in the western part of inia, 
they met with friends to whom they maven 
united in gospel fellowship; and among whom they 
had meetings, and religious opportunities, to 


aaa ak ia hencinsbenepcbttempentmnnreentertinemmimmaasiiiaeie 

*The hospitality of this house was not, by any means, 
confined to ministering Friends, or Friends of any deserip- 
tion. It was the home of the native Indian who visited 
the city, particularly if he came on a mission of peace. 
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ing,”’ he added, “many friends went to our lodg- beautiful treasures of God’s ho 


ing, where the Father’s love was like the re- 
freshing dew, spread abroad on the tender grass. 
We parted from them in much love and affection- 
ate nearness.” 

Having proceeded eastward as far as Berwick, 
in what is now the State of Maine, they address- 
ed the following epistle to the monthly meeting 
of Friends at Casco Bay and Mariconee. 

“We being drawn in the love and beauty of 
gospel good will, to visit the churches in this 
land, had some thought of coming to you, but 
think ourselves clear, yet are free to visit you 
with a few lines, earnestly beseeching you to 
stand firm in that faith which was given to the 
saints, that you may grow up together in the per- 
fect bond of true love, knit and united in that 
fellowship which is with God, in Christ Jesus 
our Lord. 

“And, dear Friends, if there be any among you 
who have received the holy anointing, as minis- 
ters and elders, we earnestly exhort all such that 
they look well to their standing, taking due heed 
to the gift received, waiting in deep silence, till 
the Lamb comes from the throne to loose the 
seals of the book of life. So shall you witness 
the mystery of the holy kingdom discovered in 
the bright appearance of God's glory. 


“Our minds are feelingly baptised into death and 
suffering through this land, occasioned, we think, 
by the foremost rank not keeping their first love 
chaste and pure, duly waiting to feel their minds 
seasoned with the salt and virtue of the power 
of an endless life, whereby they would grow 
from one degree of knowledge and experience 
to another; able to endure hardness for the name 
and cause of Truth. 

‘Our spirits fervently breathe to the Fountain 
and Source of all good, for you, though unknown, 
that you may grow as God’s peculiar heritage, 
like Mount Zion, which is never to be removed; 
but is to inherit holiness forever. In this state 
you will shine as bright stars in the firmament 
of God’s power, giving an illustrious light in that 
remote and dark corner of the earth. 

“And dearly beloved Friends, we further en- 
treat you carefully to watch over one another for 
good, sincerely seeking after a humble, reverend, 
weighty sense of Truth, to possess your minds 
in all your meetings for worship and discipline. 
So will you be preserved out of all undue heats 
and passions, with everything that would interrupt 
the true peace and harmony of the church.— 
And once more we affectionately address all who 
are concerned in the ministry, that they carefully 
wait to know the word of the Lord to be asa fire 
in their hearts, shut up in their bones; then 
shall they stand as the mouth of God, and speak 
as his oracle. 

“We sorrowfully apprehend the church in many 
places, sustains great loss for want of ministers 
and elders being rightly baptised into the pure 
life, from whence they would bring forth the 





. . ; use to the house. 
hold; feeding his flock with his doctrine that 


drops as the dew, and his speech as the 
rain, 

“And dear youth, we effectually feel the eon 
tinuing spring of infinite love to reach even yyt 
you, to invite you to draw near to the house o¢ 
the Lord, where you may witness the turning of 
his hand, preparing, in you, burnt offerings aa 
sacrifices, until he hath redeemed you through 
the spirit of judgment and burning. Then yj!) 
you become joyful in the house of prayer, an 
fruitful in the field of offerings; and He, the Lor! 
of Hosts, will deck you with the ornament of his 
own spirit, giving you his seal, and the Lamb's 
mark, whereby you will rise up in the dread and 
might of his power, to ride upon the high places 
of the earth; over the earthly mind, which stil} 
rules in the children of disobedience. 

“Our spirits unite ina feeling of sympathy, and 
cordial spring of pure love towards all the sheep 
and lambs of our Father’s fold; much desiring 
that they may not faint or be discouraged in their 
minds, at the approaching of trials, or tempts- 
tions of any kind, with clouds or glooms of dark. 
ness. As said the royal Psalmist, ‘Though | 
walk through the valley and shadow of death, 
the Lord is on my right hand, I will fear no 
evil.’ If you choose the Lord for your portion, 
his promises are yeaandamen forever. And for 
the cry of the poor and needy he will surely 
arise. Therefore the language of the spirit in 
our minds, unto all such as are seeking the city 
of foundations, is, to look diligently, with an in- 
ward eye, through and over all things which are 
behind in this world, with fervent zeal and be- 
coming resolution, press after the Prince and 
Captain of Salvation. 

“Thus, dear Friends, having briefly communi- 
cated what came before us, on your account, we 
engage each of you to exert yourselves according 
to the gift received, and take charge of (rod’s 
glory; in whose love, and fellowship of the gos- 
pel of his dear Son, we tenderly salute every 
sincere mind. 

Your friends and brethren, 
ZACHARIAS DIcks, 
Wittiam Hunt.” 


This epistle, is in the MS. without date; but 
it must’have been written towards the close of the 
summer 1767, for we soon afterwards find them 
proceeding to Philadelphia, and attending the 
yearly meeting there ; which was then held near 
the end of the ninth month. That meeting, we 
are told, ‘was large, and favored with a degree 
of gospel fellowship, in the union of which 
Friends transacted their business in much ealm- 
ness and condescension.” 

At the close of that meeting Zacharias Dicks 
feeling at liberty to return home, he was fur- 
nished with a certificate from the meeting of 
ministers and elders, expressive of their unity 
with his visit, ministry and conversation; aud 
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Thornburgh, nephew to William Hunt, 
' aiid of a New Garden monthly meet- 
ing, North Carolina, baving attended the yearly 
meeting, became the companion of his uncle du- 
ring the remainder of the journey. 

Though William Hunt appears to have already 

aid a general visit to Friends in New England, 
yet feeling anew the spring of gospel love to- 
‘ward them, he and his companion, set out from 
Philadelphia, a few days after the close of the 
yearly meeting, and passing through some parts 
of New York, and attending the meetings there, 
they, on the last day of the 10th month, landed 
on the island of Nantucket, where they were 
gladly received by those valuable friends, Wil- 
liam Rotch and his wife. 

This seems to have been a place of remarkable 
exercise to William Hunt; for of the seven meet- 
ings which he attended, during the nine days he 
was there, the first four he says he ‘‘sat under a 
cloud of thick darkness, in which he felt the 
mystery of iniquity work in a wonderful manner; 
after which the Lord in everlasting kindness to 
his pained children, was pleased to raise the seed 
of Zion, and exalt her horn m the midst of her 
enemies, so that we had many comfortable meet- 
ing, and our hearts were much broken and sweet- 
ly united.” 

They visited this island a third time, at the 
last of which he testifies, “the Lord of all our 
mercies, gave us the seal of his living presence, 
to our confirmation and consolation, in the holy 
union of true fellowship ; as indeed many were 
the precious seasons I had on this island, although 
wrong things had much prevailed; and the ac- 
cuser of the brethren had sown the cruel seed of 
discord to the wounding of many. Yet a rem- 
nant remain, who are earnestly pressing to get 
from under the cloud, into the perfect liberty of 
the sons of God.” 

His concern, at the time of his third visit, was 
chiefly to the ministers and elders, most of whom 
he visited in their families, accompanied by 
William Rotch ; and afterwards obtained a meet- 
ing with them, which he sat in silence, as he did 
the public meeting on First Day. Having thus 
given them an example which proved that his 
time of speaking was not always ready, he re- 
quested another meeting of the ministers, nothing 
being here said of elders, and therein delivered 
aclose, searching testimony, pointing out the 
danger of nourishing wrong births, by handing 
forth food uot duly seasoned with heavenly salt, 
and consecrated by the living word ; telling them 
this kind of hing brought pain and death to 
the true birth, sheen begptings were in the holy 
seed and wee life. Soon after this, feeling 
himself clear, they proceeded to the continent, 


and after passing through some parts of Massa- 

chusetts, whew, of a number of meetings, he 

says, “the Lord Almighty was near to open the 

= mystery of iniquity, and gave ability to 
tect it in its sev 


branches,” they came to 
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the Quarterly Meeting at Newport, on Rhode 
Island, in the beginning of 1768. Here, he 
says, his mind was deeply concerned to press 
Friends to the maintenance of good order and dis- 
cipline, in the meekness and wisdom of truth. 

Here we find this devoted servant engaging in 
the blessed office of a peace maker. A difference 
having arisen among Friends respecting the right 
to some lands, it had long existed, and appeared 
likely to lead to disastrous consequences. Some 
Friends being engaged in an effort to compose this 
difference, William Hunt was concerned to unite 
with them. The parties being convened at ten 
in the morning, a protracted debate, running 
some time into the night, ensued; when an ad- 
justment was ultimately effected, and the agree- 
ment reduced to writing, greatly to the satisfac- 
tion of Friends. What agency William Hunt had 
in procuring this happy result, is not stated ; but 
there can be no doubt that the presence of a 
man so clothed with the spirit of meekness and 
restoring love, must have exercised a powerful 
influence in restraining the ebullitions of passion, 
which real or fancied interests are apt to excite. 
While returning to their own residence, few 
events of particular interest appear to have 
occurred. In passing through York county, 
Pennsylvania, he mentions meeting with Ann 
Moore, whom he styles his ancient friend and 
mother in the truth, who was instrumental in 
gathering him to God, and the saving knowledge 
of his truth. They were, he says, “ exceedingly 
glad to see each other, being refreshed in the 
Lord, by the feeling of his presence, which is 
the life of his people.” 

This friend, of whom I find no further account, 
was probably a minister, who visited the neigh- 
borhood where William Hunt resided in his 
childhood, and contributed, by her ministry, to 
give a direction to his eourse from which he 
never afterwards deviated. To a man who had 
so fully and livingly witnessed the excellency of 
the way into which he had been thus led, the 
instrument of his conversion could scarcely be 
regarded with less than filial attachment. And 
r this same friend had probably extended equal 
abor to thousands, who, having never embraced 
the invitations of divine love which she was 
commissioned to offer, would feel toward her 
nothing more than a cold and distant respect. 

It is only those who have embraced the offers 
of redeeming love, that can fully und:r. tand how 
beautiful on the mountains are the a him 
that bringeth tidings, that publisheth peace, 
that bringeth - tidings of good ; that publish- 
eth salvation; that saith unto Zion, thy Gcd 
reigneth. 

aving travelled by water and land, after 
being joined by Thomas Thornburgh, according 
to estimation, something more than 2500 miles, 
he was favored with a safe and peaceful return 
to his family in North Carolina, under a belicf 
that he had performed his duty. 
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THE MAUVAIS PAS. , height, the two extremities diminishing jn altj. Y 
(Coneluded from page 376.) : 


tude as they approached the Dranse, which form 
ed the chord of this are at their base ; that - 
our left constituting the barrier which had jn, 
peded our progress, and which we had just as. 
cended. om the point where we had stepped 
upon the ledge, quitting the forest and under. 
wood, this cireular face of precipice commenced 
continuing, without intermission, till it united j¢. 
self with its corresponding headland on the right 
The only comanndheniboar beter the two, being 

along a wage in the face of the precipice, vary. 

ing in width from about a foot to a few inches: 

the surface of the said ledge, moreover, assuming 

the form of an inclined plane, owing to an acey. 

mulation of small particles of rock, which had, 

from time immemorial, shaled from the heights 

above, and lodged on this slightly projecting 

shelf. The distance, from the time taken to pass 

: which it was necessary to pass by a narrow ledge | it, I guessed to be not far short of a quarter of a 

an like a mantelpiece, on which the first guide had| mile. At my foot, literally speaking, (for it re. 

£ now placed his foot. The distance, however, | quired buta semiquaver of the body, or the loosen. 

was inconsiderable, at most a few yards, after | ing of my hold, to throw the eentre of gravitation 

which I fondly conjectured we might rejoin a/| over the abyss,) were spread the valleys of the 

pathway similar to that we were now quitting, | Dranse, through which I could perceive the river 

and that, in fact, this short but fearful trajet | meandering like a silver thread ; but, from the 

constituted the substance and sum total of what | height at which I looked down, its rapidity was 

so richly deserved the title of the Mawvais Pas. | invisible, and its hoarse brawling unheard. The 

“ Be firm ; hold fast, and keep your eye upon | silence was absolute and solemn ; for fortunately 

the rock,” said the guide, as I, with my heart in | not a zephyr fanned the air, to interfere with my 

my mouth, stept out. “Is my foot steadily | precarious equilibrium. 

fixed?’ “It is,’ was the answer; and, with| There was no inducement for the lesser birds 

my eyes fixed upon the rock, as if it would have | of the field to warble where we were, and the 

opened under my gaze, and my hands hooked | lammer-geyers and the eagles, if any had their 

like claws on the slight protuberance within my | eyries amidst these crags, were revelling in the 

reach, I stole silently, and slowly, towards the | banquet of desolation below. As I looked upon 

rojection, almost without drawing a breath. | this awfully magnificent seene, a rapid train of 

Havi turned this point, I still found myself | thoughts succeeded each other. I felt as if I 

i, sobling, but to what degree, and whether for | was contemplating a world I had left, and which 

' tter or worse, I could not exactly ascertain ; | I was never again to revisit ; for it was impossible 

as I most pertinaciously continued to look upon | not to be keenly impressed with the idea that 

the rock, mechanically moving foot after foot, | something fatal might occur within the space of 

with a sort of do perseverance, leaving to | the next few minutes, effectually preventing my 

the leading guide the pleasing task, which I| return thither asa living being. Then, again, I 

most anxiously expected every moment, of assur-| saw before me the forms and figures of many | 

ing me that the deed was done, and congratu-| had left—some-a few hours, some a few weeks 

lating me on having passed the Mauvais Pas.| before. Was I to see them again or not? The 

But he was silent as the grave—not a word | question again, and again repeated itself, and the 

escaped his lips; and on, ak on, and on did we | oftener, ‘perhaps, from a feeling of presumption 
tread, slowly, cautiously, and hesitatingly, for | I experienced, in even whispering tomyself that 

about ten minutes, when I became impatient to| I decidedly should. But then Si on glisse, on 

| learn the extent of our progress, and enquired | est perdu! how horribly forcible and true, did 

whether we had nearly reached the other end. | these words now appear—on what a slender thread 

“Pas encore.” ‘ Are we half way?” ‘A peu| was life held! A trifling deviation in the posi- 

prés,” were the replies. Gathering up my whole | tion of a foot, and it was over. I had but to 

stock of presence of mind, I requested that we | make one single step in advance, and I was in 

might pause a while, and then, as I deliberately | another state of existence. Such were a few of 

turned my head, the whole of this extraordina- | the mental feelings which suggested themselves, 

and frightful scenery revealed itself at a| but others of a physical nature occurred. I had 

ce. eaten nothing since leaving the old convent, and 

Conceive an amphitheatre of rock, forming, | the keen air on the mountains had so sharpe 
throughout, a bare, barren, perpendicular preci-| my appetite, that by the time I had reached the 
pice, of I knew not how many hundred feet in! summit we had just quitted, I felt not only 





For a furlong or two no great change was per- 
ceptible ; there was a plentiful supply of twigs 
and shrubs to hold by, and the path was not by 
any meansalarming. In short, I began to shake 
off all uneasiness, and smile at my imaginary 
fears, when, on turning an angle, I came to an 
abrupt termination of everything bordering on 
twig, bough, pathway, or green sward—and the 
Mauvais Pas, with all its fearfulness, glared 
upon me! For a foreground, (if that could be 
called a foreground, separated, as it was, by a 
gulf of some fathoms wide,) an unsightly facing 
of unbroken precipitous rock bearded me on the 
spot from whence I was to take my departure, 
jutiing out sufficiently to conceal whatever might 

the state of affairs on the other side, round 
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deal exhausted, a See. 

thirst, and fatigue, followed me no 

a nan A feast saad Bove had no charm, 
and miles upon a level road would have been as 
nothing. Every sense seemed absorbed in getting 
to the end; and yet, in the midst of this unen- 
ition, a trifling incident enone 

for the ti ve rise to something o 
perme aie” About midway, I es- 
‘od, in achink of the ledge, the beautiful and 
testing blossom of the ao —- a 

ing the guides while ered it, 

a alan t sntiafaction in rch om with this 
lovely little flower on such a lonely spot. And 
I could seareely help smiling at the simplicity of 
these honest people, who, from that moment, 
whenever the difficulties increased, endeavored 
to divert my attention, by pointing out or look- 
ing for another specimen. We had proceeded a 
good part of the way, when, to my dismay, the 
ledge, narrow as it was, became perceptibly nar- 
rower, and at the distance of a yard or two in 
advanee, I observed a point where it seemed to 
run to nothing, interrupted by a protuberant 
rock ; [said nothing, waiting the result in silence. 
The guide before me, when he reached the point, 
threw one foot round the projection, till it was 
firmly placed, and holding on the rock, then 
brought up the other. What was I todo? Like 
Arthur Philipson’s guide, Antonio, I ceuld only 
say, “I was no goat hunter, and had no wings to 
transport me from cliff to cliff like a raven.” 
“{ cannot perform that feat,”’ said I to the guide; 
“J shall miss the invisible footing on the other 
side, and—then!’’ They were prepared for the 
case ; one of them happened to have a short staff ; 
this was handed forward, and formed a slight 
rail, while the other, stooping down, seized my 
foot, and placing it in his hand, answered, “ tread 
without apprehension, it will support you firmly 
as the rock itself; be steady—go on.” I didso, 
and regained the ledge once more in safety. 
The possible repetition of such an exploit, was 
not, by any means, to my taste, and I ventured 
to question the foremost guide as to the chance 
of its recurrence, and the difficulties yet in store. 
Without pretending to disguise them, he proceed- 
ed to dilate upon the portion of our peregrination 
still in reserve, when the other interrupted him 
impatiently, and in French, instead of Patois, 
(forgetting, in his anxiety to enjoin silence, that 
understood every word he uttered, ) exclaimed, 
“Not a word more, I entreat you. Speak not 
to him of danger ; this is not the place to excite 
alarm ; it is our business to cheer and animate ;” 
and in the true spirit of his advice, he immediately 
ma toa a of little gentians, exclaiming, 
» done, qu’elles sont jollies! Regardez ces 
charmantes fleurs !”” Leng before I had accom- 
plished half the distance, and had formed a cor- 
rect opinion as to what remained in hand, the 
Propriety of turning back had more than once 
suggested itself; but on looking round, the nar- 
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rowness of the shelf already passed, presented so 
revolting an appearance, that what with the risk 
to be incurred in the very act of turning about, 
in my present position, added to an almost insur- 
mountable unwillingness to recede, for the reasons 
above mentioned, and the chance that, as it could 
not well be worse, the remainder might possibly 
be better, I decided on going on, estimating 
every additional inch as a valuable accession of 
space, with a secret proviso, however, in my own 
mind, that nothing on earth should induce me 
to return the same way, notwithstanding the de- 
claration of the guides that they knew of no 
other line, unless a bridge, which was impassable 
yesterday, had been made passable to-day ; and 
we knew the people were at work, for a man had 
gone before us with an axe over his shoulder. 


Thus vering, with the speed of a tortoise 


or a sloth, the solemn movements of hand and 
foot forcibly reminding me of that'cautious animal, 
we at last drew near to a more acute point in the 
curve of this 
forward towards the river, and consequently we 
were more immediately fronted by the precipice 
forming the continuation of that on which we 
stood. By keeping my head obliquely turned 
inwards, I had hitherto in great measure avoided 
more visual communication than I wished with 
the bird’s-eye prospect below; but there was no 
possibility of excluding the smooth, bare frontage 
of rock right ahead. There it reared itself from 
the clods 


unt amphitheatre, where it bent 


neath to the clouds above, without 
outward or visible sign of fret or fissure, as far 
as I could judge, on which even a chamois could 
rest its tiny hoof, for the width of whatever ledge 
it might have, was diminished by the perspective 
view we had of it, to Euclid’s true definition of a 
mathematical line, namely, length without 
breadth. At this distance of time, I have no 
very clear recollection of the mode of our exit, 
and cannot speak positively whether we skirted 
any of this perilous wall of the Titans, or crept 
up through the corner of the curve by some 
fissure leading to the summit. I have, however, 
a very clear and agreeable recollection of the 
moment when I came in contact with a tough 
bough, which I weleomed and grasped, as I would 
have welcomed and grasped the hand of the dear- 
est friend I had upon earth, and by the help of 
which I in a very few more seconds, scrambled 
upwards, and set my foot once more, without 
fear of slips or sliding, on a rough heathery sur- 
face, forming the bed of a ravine, which soon led 
us to an upland plateau, on which I stoad as in 
the garden of paradise. 

In talking over our adventure, one of the 
guides mentioned a curious circumstance that 
had occurred, either to himself or a brother guide, 
I forget which, in the course of their practice. 
He was escorting a traveller over a rather dizzy 
height, when the unfortunate tourist’s head fail- 
ed, andhe fainted on the spot. Whereupon the 
mountaineer, a strong muscular man, with great 
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presence of mind, took up his charge, threw him 
over his shoulder, and coolly walked away with 
him till he came to a place of safety, where he 
deposited his burden, and awaited the return of 
sense ; ‘ but,’’ added he, “ had such a misfortune 
occurred on the Mauvais Pas, you must have 
submitted to your fate ; the ledge was too narrow 
for exertion, we could have done nothing.” 

We were now not much more than a league 
from our original destination, a space of which, 
whether fair or foul, | cannot speak with much 
precision, so entirely was every thought and 
sense engrossed in the business which had occu- 
pied so large a portion of the last hour. It is 
merely necessary to inform the reader, that at 
the expiration of a given time, I stood before the 
ruins of a stupendous mound, formed of con- 
densed masses of snow and ice, hurled down 
from above by the imperceptible, but gradual 
advancement of the great Glacier of Getroz, 
nursed in a gorge beneath the summit of Mount 
Pleureur. Not a moment passed without the fall 
of thundermg avalanches, bounding from rock 
to rock, till their shattered fragments, flounder- 
ing down the inclined plane of snow, finally pre- 
cipitated themselves into the bed of the channel 
through which the emancipated Lac de Mauvoi- 
sin had, in the brief space of half an hour, rush- 
ed, after it had succeeded in corroding the exca- 
vated galleries, and blown up in an instant its 
icy barrier. 

Seated on a knoll immediately fronting the 
stage on which this grand scenery was repre- 
sented, we rested for some time, during which 
we were joined by one or two of the workmen 
employed in repairing the roads and bridge to 
which the guides alluded; and the first question 
asked was, “ Peut on le traverser?’’ No direct 
answer followed; it was evidently, therefore, a 
matter of doubt, requiring at least some discus- 
sion, during which, although the parties conver- 
sed in an under tone, I again heard, more than 
once, the disagreeable repetition of ‘ Mais, a-t-il 
bonne téte ?”’ and a reference was finally made 
to me.. It seems the bridge had been complete- 
ly destroyed, but some people had that morning 
availed themselves of the commencement of a 
temporary accommodation, then in a state of 
preparation, and had crossed the chasm; and 
provided. Monsieur had a bonne téte, there was 
no danger in. following their example. Hesita- 
tion was out of the question, for whatever might 
be the possible extent of risk, in duration and 
degree, it clearly could bear no comparison with 
the Mauvais Pas, the discomfiting sensations of 
which were too fresh in my recollection to indul 
a thought of encountering them a second time in 
the same day. I therefore decided on the bridge, 
coute qui coute ; and as we descended towards 
the river, I had soon the pleasure of seeing it far 
below me, and ample time to make up my mind 
as to the best mode of ferrying myself over. Of 
the original arch not a vestige remained; but 
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across two buttresses of natural rock, I could 
distinguish something like a tight rope, at the 
two extremities of which, little moving thiy ' 
no bigger than mites, were bustling about = 
now and then I could perceive one or two of 
these diminutive monocules venturing upon this 
apparently frail line of communication. A neare; 
view afforded no additional encouragement, At 
a depth of 90 feet below roared the Dranse, foay). 
ing and dashing with inconceivable violence 
against its two adamantine abutments, whic 
here confined the channel within the space of 
about 30 or 40 feet. From rock to rock, athwart 
the gulf, two pine poles had that morning been 
thrown, not yet riveted together, but loosely rest. 
ing side by side. It certainly was not half 

“ As full of peril, and advent'rous spirit, 

As to o’erwalk a current, roaring loud, 

On the unsteadfast footing of a spear,” 
but it was, notwithstanding, a very comfortless 
piece of footing to contemplate. Ye mariners of 
England, who think nothing of laying out ona 
top-sail yard to pass an earing* in a gale of wind, 
might have smiled at such a sight, and crossed 
merrily over without the vibration of a nerve; 
but let it be recollected, as a balance for a lands. 
man’s fears, that these two spars were neither 
furnished with accommodating jack-stays, sup- 
porting foot-ropes, nor encircling gaskets, to 
which the outlayer might cling in case of emer- 
gence. There they rested, one end on each pro- 
jecting promontory of the chasm, in all their bare 
nakedness. In the morning, I might have paused 
before I leaped ; but what were 40 or 50 feet of 
pine vaulting, in comparison with the protracted 
misery of a quarter of a mile of the Mauvais Pas? 
So forthwith committing myself to their support, 
on hands and knees I crawled along, and ina 
few minutes trode again on terra firma, beyond 
the reach of further risk, rejoicing, and, | trust, 


not ungrateful for the perils I had escaped. 





For Friends’ Review. 
DYING HOURS OF THE FAITHFUL. 

One of the earliest colaborers in the Gespel 
with George Fox was William Dewsbury. He 
was called from a humble rank in life, being 
chiefly a shepherd’s boy, until the thirteenth 
year of his age, when he was bound apprentice 
toa weaver. Before he met with George Fox, 
he had been brought to see the pure spirituality 
of the Gospel dispensation, and to declare pub- 
licly, that God alone is the teacher of the 
people. 

His own testimony is “I came to the true 
knowledge of the Scriptures and to the eternal 
rest which they testify in Christ, by the inspita- 
tion of the spirit of Jesus, the lion of the tribe 
of Judah, who alone is found worthy to ope 
the seals of the book.” 


*The technical term for an operation necessary in reel 
ing topsails. 
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About a week before he died, a few friends 
being present in his chamber, he arose from his 
bed in weakness of body, and addressed 
them with these among other weighty expres- 


sions: , 

“My God hath put into my heart to bear a 
testimony in his name, and blessed Truth. I 
ean never forget the day of his power and bless- 
ed appearance, when he first sent me to preach 
his everlasting gospel, and to proclaim the day 
of the Lord to the people—and he confirmed the 
same by signsand wonders.” “Therefore Friends, 
be faithful, and trust in the Lord your God; for 
this I can say, I never since played the coward; 
but joyfully entered prisons as palaces, telling 
mine enemies to hold me there as long as they 
could. And in the prison house [ sang praises to 
my God, and esteemed the bolts and locks put up- 
on me as jewels, and in the name of the eternal 
God I always got the victory—for they could 
keep me no longer than the determined time of 
D God.” 

vcAnd this I have further to signify that my 
departure draws nigh; blessed be my God! I 
am prepared; I have nothing to do but to die, and 
put off this corrupt mortal tabernacle, this flesh 
that hath so many infirmities. But the life that 
dwells in it ascends above all, out of the reach 
of death, hell and the grave; and immortality 
and eternal life are my crown forever and ever. 
Therefore, you that are left behind, fear not, nor 
be discouraged, but go on in the name and power 
of the Lord, and beara faithful and living 
testimony for him in your day—and the Lord 
will prosper his work in your hand, and cause 
his truth to flourish and spread abroad. For it 
shall have the victory, and no weapon formed 
against it shall prosper. The Lord hath deter- 
mined it shall possess the gates of its enemies; 
and the glory and the light thereof shall shine 
more and more until the perfect day.” 

He concluded with prayers to the Lord and 
with fervent breathings and supplications for all 
his people everywhere, but more especially for 
his dearly beloved Friends assembled at the 
yearly meeting in London. He departed this 
life about a week afterwards, on the 17th of the 
4th month, 1688, at Warwick. 

His memorialists say of him, “This our dear 
deceased brother was a man religiously concerned 
for the honor of God, and had a great care upon 
his spirit that those who had believed, and made 
— of the Truth, might answer it in a 

oly and blameless life and conversation: which 
he would often say, ‘could never be done by 
largeness of knowledge, or strength of compre- 

ension, but by a oa dying to their wills and 
affections, by the virtie of the daily cross.’ ”’ 





In Australia there are the highest trees in the 
world. One of an unknown kind has been found 
there, measuring 220 feet from the ground to 
the lowest branch, At the base this tree is 30 
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feet in diameter, and at the height of the first 
branch, 12 feet ; at the ground its circumference 
is 130 feet ; at three feet high, 102 feet. This 
tree is perfectly sound; it stands in a forest of 
Sassafras. Another sort of great tree there is 
called Eucalyptis gigantea. It rises to the height 
of 300 feet, and often has 40 feet circumference. 
Its bark is excellent for tanning, being twice as 
strong as oak bark.—Foreiyn paper. 





For Friends’ Review. 
RELIGIOUS CONVERSATION. 


It is said by some that “religious conversation 
is the bane of the world,” and that religion 
should not be a topic of common conversation.— 
These sayings, in the sense in which they proba- 
bly were delivered, are no doubt correct. Those 
whose life is in doing their Heavenly Father’s 
will, are few; consequently there are but few who 
are capacitated to converse to advantage on reli- 
gious subjects. “A branch cannot bear fruit ex- 
cept it abide in the vine.” The conversation of 
the assuming, upon any subject with which they 
are unacquainted, is unpleasant ; on religious sub- 
jects, painful and injurious—and I believe that 
many who have in part submitted to the touches 
of the Grace of God, have suffered great loss by 
injudiciously relating their experience, and by 
conversing with little or no religious feeling upon 
subjects relating to their present and eternal 


Controversies on faith and doctrine, by those 
who differ, no doubt, are generally pernicious ; 
commonly leaving the defenders of their peculiar 
creeds further separated in love and charity, if 
not in sentiment, at the conclusion of their dis- 
cussion, than they were at the commencement. 

But those truths have no force against the pro- 
priety of religion being a topic of conversation 
with those who have so far experienced an over- 
coming that their delight is in the law of the 
Lord. To some of these all other conversation 
is insipid. But even these, and the cause which 
they espouse, may suffer loss by religious conver- 
sation ifthe watch and guard against the entrance 
of self is not strictly kept. For without watch- 
ing unto prayer we can neither advance Zionward 
ourselves, nor be a help to others on their jour- 
ney thitherward. “He that abideth in me, and 
I in him, the same bringeth forth much fruit.” 

It is sometimes said that pious parents are de- 
ficient in giving religious instruction to their 
children. The lack of such instruction must 

roceed from a deficiency of religious attainment 
in the parents themselves. This is evident from 
the nature and disposition of man ; if our delight 
is in the treasures and pleasures of the world, 
we desire and assist those to whom we are nearly 
attached, to participate in the same enjoyment. 
And should a man of business having a brother 
similarly engaged, whom he loved as himself, (as 
parents perhaps generally do their children,) 
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the criminal propensities of our fallen natur 
Many have cause to exclaim, when testing the 
tenor of their lives by the precepts of the New Tos. 
tament, « Lord these are not thy words, or we are not 
Christians.” When this view is seriously embraced 
the alternative is at once presented ; either to seek 
a reformation of life, or to cast a doubt over the 
truth of the doctrine. And, in many cases, the 
latter alternative is unquestionably adopted. Anq 
doubts, if they can be hardened into denials 
furnish a ready palliative to those compunctuoys 
visitings, which others, as well as Saul of Tarsus, 
have found it hard to kick against. Infidelity jg 
therefore strengthened by the food it feeds upon, 

But, probably the cause of infidelity is mor 
promoted by the want of conformity to its spiri; 
and mandates, among its professors, than by any 
other agency. The poor Indian who, having 
grievously suffered from the perfidy and cruelty of 
the Spanish invaders, was unwilling to go to the 
heaven of the Christians, if any Spaniards were 
there, adopted a mode of reasoning which has been 
substantially followed by some more cultivated 
minds. When men, who incline to doubt or deny 
the truths of the gospel, as a palliative of their own 
irreligious lives, can point to the conduct of zealous 
professors as exhibiting nothing of the excellency 
which is justly attributed to the Christian religion, 
they are ready to charge upon Christianity itself, 
the blemishes and defects, which evidently are 
owing to a neglect, or imperfect observance, of its 
spirit and mandates. 

The frequent disputes among Christian profes- 
sors, attended, as they undeniably sometimes are, 
with an acrimonious spirit, can scarcely fail to ope- 
rate as a stumbling block in the way vf the weak, 
and of such as desire an occasion for turning aside. 
There can certainly be no reasonable objection 
to the vindication of evangelical truth more than 
any other; but it is to be remembered that the 
most effectual recommendation of Christianity is to 
be found in the excellency of its doctrines and the 
purity of the lives of its professors ; and particu- 
larly in that distinguishing badge of discipleship, 
« By this shall all men know that ye are my disci- 
ples, if ye love one another.” 


make a discovery that would materially add to 
his profit, he would without delay most assuredly 
impart to this brother such instruction as would 
enable him to profit thereby. ‘From the abun- 
dance of the heart the mouth speaketh.” I have 
sometimes questioned whether some religious 
Friends, partly for want of being more religious, 
had not fallen into the opposite extreme of those 
who, with little religious experience are free, and 
forward to converse on the subject. 

The youth in social intercourse with their elder 
and sober friends are sometimes disappointed at 
not finding their conversation more religiously in- 
structive. I have heard it observed by such, in 
allusion to those occasions, even that in company 
with the religious, loss was sustained—their con- 
versation tending more to the drawing of the mind 
From than to good. The nearer we live to the 
Lord, the more heavenly will our conversation be. 

The language of the Bible is, “Ye shall lay 
up my words in your hearts, speaking of them 
when thou sittest in the house, and when thou 


walkest by the way, wlicn thou liest down, and 
when thou risest up.” 
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In the remarkable conversion of a Jew, a brief 
account of which appears in the present number, 
we have a striking illustration of the tenacity with 
which an early and deep-rooted prejudice, however 
ill-founded and unreasonable, is often retained, 
When we seriously reflect upon the nature and 
character of the Christian religion, as first described 
by the evangelical prophet, as announced in the 
angelic anthem at the birth of the Messiah, and as 
exemplified in the life and doctrines of its immacu- 
late Founder, we may well inquire how it is possi- 
ble that Christianity or its Author could ever be 
an object of hatred. His own declaration, they 
hated me without a cause, was emphatically true ; 
understanding by the word cause, reason or motive 
which could influence a reasonable mind. Yet the 
fact is unquestionable, that from the days when the 
Saviour walked among men, to our own time, there 
have been avowed enemies to Christianity; and 
that even among those who have grown up in 
the midst of the profession, and who have shared 
the benefits of Christian instruction, there have not 
been wanting numbers who have assailed the , Now, on the @th wlt., nest 
Crate of ie COMA rages Wit an SrOee Worthy | a cieelbetiin) Sioaht Giusity: Tedn; Hannes, wil 
of a better cause. The reason of this opposition, | Jonathan Jones, and danghter of Aaron Hammer, 
among those who have had the opportunity of} jn the 39th year of her age: an esteemed elder of 
learning what Christianity really is, has, no doubt, | Newbury Monthly Meeting. Dering, bes — 
been always intrinsically the same. The purity of | She several times expr that she “felt nothing 
its doctrines, and of the life which they enjoin, mi lee Wer. 


——, at the Pennsylvania Hospital, in this city 
forms a standing protest against the indulgence of ! on the luneniang of the 28th ait, Acta Cuarr, aged 





Diep,—at Friends’ Yearly Meeting Boarding 
School, at Providence, R. I., on the 2Ist of 2nd 
month last, Mary, daughter of Moses Smith, of 
Dartmouth, Mass., aged 18 years. 
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a valuable member of the Monthly 
_ a Priends of Philadelphia for the Southern 
District. He had been for many years the superin- 
tendent of the Institution where he closed his use- 


ful life. 


—_—_—__—_—_ 


HAVERFORD SCHOOL. 


The Summer Term of this Institution will com- 
mence on Fourth day the 14th of Fifth month next. 
Applications should be addressed as early as conve- 
nient, to the undernamed Secretary of the Board of 
Managers, and should state the age of the applicant, 
and whether he is a member of the eee Society 
of Friends. The names of applicants will be register- 
ed, and the result communicated as soon as practi- 
cable after the vacancies are ascertained. 

Caartes YaRNALL, 39 High St. 

Philadelphia, 2nd mo., 1851. 





CIRCULAR OF THE BIBLE ASSOCIATION OF 
FRIENDS IN AMERICA. 


In again calling the attention of Auxiliaries to 
the annual Queries to be answered previous to the 
general meeting of the Association in the Fourth 
month, the Corresponding Committee would press 
upon Friends who have been engaged in the dis- 
tribution of the Holy Scriptures, the importance 
of obtaining accurate information of the wants of 
their respective neighborhoods, and forwarding 
their reports to the Depository before the first of 
Fourth month. 

It may be recollected that in making donations 
to Auxiliaries, the board are guided in deciding 
what number of Bibles and Testaments shall be 
sent to each, by the information given in its Re- 
port. Hence those Auxiliaries that do not report 
2 time, are liable to be left out in the distribu- 

ion. 

_It is desirable that specific directions should be 
given in every case, how boxes should be marked 
and forwarded; and their receipt should always 
be promptly acknowledged. 

Address John Rich No. 50 North Fourth 
street, Philadelphia. 

THoMAs KIMBER, 
CHARLES YARNALL, 
SaMvuEL Bert es, Jr. 
Committee of Correspondence. 
QUERIES. 

1. What number of families or individuals 
have been itously furnished with the Holy 
Scriptures by the Auxiliary during the past year ? 

2. What number of Bibles and Testaments 
mtn sold by the Auxiliary within the past 

3. How many members, male and female, are 
there belonging to the Auxiliary. 

4. What namber of families of Friends reside 
Within its limits ? 

5. Are there any families of Friends within 
SS limits not soll dhs with a copy of the Holy 

ptures in c and on fair ; 
and if so, how many ? of aes 
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6. How many members of our Society, capable 
of reading the Bible, do not own such a copy of 
the Holy Scriptures? 

7. How many Bibles or Testaments may pro- 
bably be disposed of by sale within your limits ? 

8. Is the income of the Auxiliary sufficient to 
supply those within its limits who are not duly 
furnished with the Holy Scriptures? 

9. What number of Bibies and Testaments 
would it be necessary for the Bible Association 
to furnish gratuitously, to enable the Auxiliary 
to supply each family ? 

10. What number would be required in order 
to furnish each member of our religious Society, 
capable of reading, who is destitute of a copy, 
and unable to purchase it? 

11. What number of Bibles and Testaments is 
now on hand? 





REMARKABLE CONVERSION OF A JEW. 


A poor student of the University at Leipzig, 
having occasion to undertake a journey to his dis- 
tant friends, was in want of money for that pur- 

He therefore was induced to goto a Jew, 
to pawn his Hebrew Bible and Greek Testament. 
The latter contained the Greek and German text 
in opposite columns. The Jew, who was a learn- 
ed man, little as he valued this book, was, how- 
ever prevailed upon to give the student half a 
rix-dollar for it. During the absence of the stu- 
deut, he undertook to read it through, with a 
view to confirm his mind in enmity against Jesus, 
to ridicule his person in the synagogue, and to 
be the better prepared to testify his zeal for the 
Jewish faith. His wife and children were not 
permitted to see the book ; he was determined to 
read it alone, as a sworn enemy of Jesus, and to 
discover the falsehood of the Christain religion 
in all its parts. As the student was absent for 
about seven weeks, the Jew had sufficient leisure 
to perform his task. As he proceeded to read, 
his surprise increased, and a sacred awe pervaded 
him. In reading some impressive passages, he 
could scarcely refrain from exclaiming, ‘“ O 
that Jesus were my Saviour!” Having complet- 
ed the reading, he was astonished at himself, and 
exceedingly perplexed, that in spite of his earn- 
est desire to find fuel in the New Testament for 
the increase of his burning enmity against Jesus 
he had discovered nothing deserving of hatred, 
but on the contrary, ads that was great, sub- 
lime, and heavenly. At length he charged him- 
self with silly simplicity and blind folly, and re- 
solved to open the book no more. In this reso- 
lution, he persisted some days. But the conso- 
latory and heavenly instructions he had read, and 
which had left an indelible impression upon his 
mind, and the glorious pro of life eternal 
which had opened before him, did not suffer him 
to rest either day or night; and he resolved to 
read the New Testament a second time, fully de- 
termined to be more careful in ascertaining that 
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Jesus and his apostles had justly deserved the 
hatred of all Jews in all ages. 

Again, however, he was unable to discover 
anything that was absurd, or which bore the 
stamp of falsehood : but much wisdom, inexpres- 
sible comfort for an affizted mind, and a hope of 
immortality, which seemed to rescue him from 
that dreadful anxiety with which the thoughts 
of futurity had often filled him. Still he could 
not divest himself of his prejudices, but read the 
New Testament the third time, with the follow- 
ing resolution : “If I discover nothing the third 
time, why Jesus and his apostles, and their doc- 
trine, should be hated by the Jews, I will be- 
come a Christian ; but if my wish in first opening 
the book is now gratified, I will for ever detest 
the Christian religion.” 

During the third reading of the history of Jesus 
his doctrines and promises, he could not refrain 
from tears ; his soul was affected in a manner 
which no pen can describe. Now he was quite 
overcome ; the love of the most holy and the 
most lovely filled his very soul. Being fully de- 
termined to become a Christain, he went with- 
out delay, and made his desire known to a Chris- 
tian minister. The student returned from his 
journey and brought the borrowed money, with 
interest to redeem his two books. The Jew ask- 
ed him if he would sell the Testament. The 
student was unwilling to part with it, but, after : 
some persuasion, yielded. ‘“ What do you de-| in regard to dress, confine their wardrobe to the 
mand for it?” asked the Jew. “A rix-dollar| needful and the convenient, but do not permit 
will satisfy me,” was the reply. The Jewopen-| them to conform to the ever-varying fashions, 
ed a chest, and laid down one hundred louis-d’ ors. | and the gorgeous apparel of the world. 
“Take that,” said he, “and gladly will I pay| They designate the months and days of the 
more if you desire it. And if at any time I can | week, not by the customary names of heathen 
be of use to you, only apply to me, and I will be | origin, but according to their numerical order. 
your friend to the utmost of my power.” The| Marriage they consider as a divine institution, 
student was surprised, and supposed that the Jew | but do not make use of any ecclesiastical person- 
made sport of him. But the latter related to| age at their weddings, since, according to their 
him what change of mind had been wrought in| apprehension, the Holy Scriptures furnish no 
him while reading the New Testament, upbraid- | authority for their interference. But, when any 
ed him with setting so little value on that pre-| of their members are disposed to take each other 
cious book, and said, ‘‘ Never will 1 part with|in marriage, they inform their respective mect- 
this book ; and you will oblige me by accepting | ings of men and women of their intentions; 
the money.” From that time he became a sin-| these make the needful enquiry respecting cou; 
cere Christian. —Jewish Advocate. sent of parents, freedom from other engagements 
of a similar kind, securing the rights of children 
of previous marriages in the case of widows, &c., 
and should no obstruction appear, the matrimo- 
nial compact is formed in a solemn manncr, 10 4 
public meeting for worship, on which occasion 4 
certificate signed by those present attesting the 
matter of fact, is executed and handed to the 
married couple. In the interment of their dead, 
the Friends avoid all unnecessary show and ex- 
pense, and allow neither of mourning habits nor 
monuments. In accordance with their princi 
ple that in a religious point of view all stand up- 
on one common a and should all be subject 
to the leadings of the Holy Spirit, the constitu- 
tion of the Guaker communities is purely theo- 
democratic. 


liberty, they maintain that God has reserved 1, 
himself the dominion over the consciences of 
men, and that therefore, except in cases where 
an individual might attempt, under a mere pre- 
tence of a matter of conscience, to injure his 
neighbor, all human interference with, and 4)) 
human punishments for things appertaining to 
matters of conscienee are opposed to the truth 
Believing that true religion redeems man fro, 
the spirit, and the vain customs of the world 
and striving after an all-comprehensive obedienes 
to the law of truth and love, their moral code js 
very strict; it unconditionally interdicts the 
taking of oaths, the performance of military 
services, or the payment of any contributions jy 
support of war of any kind, and the indulgence 
of pleasures which stimulate the sensual desires, 
or rouse the passions. Hence the participation 
in public amusements, the theatres, the games 
of hazard, the chase, dancing, feasts, and cardu. 
sals, luxury of every kind, even the trade in ar. 
ticles of luxury, and the munitions of war, are 
considered as inadmissible; and the cultivatiog 
of the fine arts at least as dangerous. Not for 
want of true politeness, but in adherence to a 
genuine love of truth, and christian simplicity, 
they “thee” and “thou” all men, without dis. 
tinction of rank or station, decline the use of all 
compliments and mere titles of honour, and do not 
take off the hat to any one. Their regulations 






























Extract from Borkhous’s German Encyclopedia, 
9th edition, Liepzig, 1846. 
(Concluded from page 371.) 

They believe that all types and shadows, and 
all the ceremonial observances of the law had 
their fulfilment in Christ, and that He himself 
did not leave any instructions for the observance 
of ceremonial rites in his church; that his bap- 
tism is a spiritual one, the baptism of the Holy 
Ghost and fire; that He himself is the bread of 
life, and that the true supper,—the communion 
of his body and his blood,—is a spiritual expe- 
rience. 

Recognising, as the y do, an unlimited religious 
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The members of one or more congregations, 
according to circumstances of number, &c., meet 
together mostly for the purpose of mutual con- 
sultation, and united action in regard to the 
moral conduct of their members,—the care of 
the poor, their schools and benevolent institu- 
tions, the exercise of the discipline toward defec- 
tive members, who are however dealt with only 
in the way of admonition and disownment, the 
admission of proselytes, the permission to marry, 
and other subjects connected with the well-being 
of the community. This monthly meeting de- 
cides also, in the first instance, in cases of dis- 
putes, chooses all officers, who are neither dis- 
tinguished by salaries, or other immunities; the 
overseers, to whom is especially committed the 
care of the poor; as well as the representa- 
tives to the quarterly meetings. These are com- 
posed of the representatives and members of a 
district, and constitute a higher synod for the 
general supervision of the monthly meetings, 
which reports to the yearly meetings, receives 
and decides appeals, in the second instance, and 
appoints representatives to the yearly meetings. 
The latter constitutes the highest instance for all 
the meetings composing it, exercises the legisla- 
tive power in matters relating to discipline, con- 
stitution and morals, and gives the final decision 
in concerns of every kind. Of such yearly 
meetings there are seven in North America, and 
one in London, for European Quakers. The 
monthly and quarterly, as well as the yearly 
meetings are organized also amongst the female 
members, in order to conduct in sisterly love, all 
the affairs which relate more especially to their 
own sphere, and to exercise a christian oversight 
towards their own sex. The lat‘er are, however, 
not authorised to issue rules and regulations for 
the administration of the general affairs of the 
community. The funds, raised by voluntary and 
mostly very liberal contributions, for defraying 
the expense connected with their meeting houses, 
benevolent institutions, &c., are administered 
either under the care of the monthly, quarterly 
or yearly meeting. The latter hasa general na- 
tional fund, for the expenses of the circulation 
of religious books, application to government 
for relief in cases of suffering on account of mat- 
ters of conscience, the disbursements of minis- 
ters travelling in the service of the Gospel in for- 
cen lands, and other public objects of the so- 

ety. 

Although it is considered amongst the Friends 
to be the duty of all the members to watch over 
one another for good, this duty devolves, in an 
especial manner, upon individuals of both sexes, 
chosen by the community, who are ealled over- 
seers. Should these become acquainted with the 
misconduct of any of their members, they pay 


him & private visit, in order to admonish the er- 
ring subject, in tenderness and love, with a view 
to restoration. Should their endeavors, how- 
¢ver, prove fruitless, the case is reported to the 
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monthly meeting. This appoints a committee 
to extend still further care, and in christian love 
to labor for the recovery of the delinquent. But 
when all the means employed to reclaim the of- 
fender, remain without the desired effect, the 
refractory member is excluded from the Society, 
by a document issued by a monthly meeting and 
signed by its clerk. The society has adopted 
many wise regulations in regard to those of its 
members who believe themselves called to the 
work of the ministry. They are placed under 
the special notice and fatherly care of the elders, 
who are appointed by the monthly meetings, for 
this particular purpose, on account of their man- 
ifested spiritual discernment, and as having 
shown forth the soundness of their faith, by 
their fruits. The acknowledgement as approved 
ministers of those who publicly preach the word, 
is, however, after due trial, referred to the month- 
ly meeting of men and women in a joint confer- 
ence. It is particularly enjoined upon monthly 
meetings, not hastily to grant their certificates 
of unity to any person who is inclined to travel 
in the service of the Gospel, but to be careful 
to see that all such should first be well proved 
and approved at home, that they should be sound 
in faith and doctrine, as well as of good conver- 
sation, and-in unity with their own community. 

It is, moreover, worthy of note that this con- 
stitution and discipline were not only with great 
clearness and deep discernment indicated, but in 
great measure actually introduced and established 
by George Fox himself; and that notwithstand- 
ing the great increase of the society, and the 
many changes in the circumstances of the times, 
they continue to be adapted to the wants of the 
community, and are found still to promote the 
well being of the whole body. It is with great 
injustice that the society has been charged with 
being enemies to learning and intellectual culture. 
George Fox, in very early days, encouraged the 
establishment of schools and educational institu- 
tions; and in later days they have shown them- 
selves, not only in their own community, but 
also towards the public, as the decided and active 
friends of the diffusion of useful knowledge, es- 
pecially amongst the poor. Their philanthropic 
exertions and untiring efforts to promote the 
abolition of the slave trade and slavery, in all 
countries, are notorious, and the benevolence 
which they manifest towards those of other pro- 
fessions, as well as the strict moral discipline 
carried out amongst themselves, do not easily 
allow anything to arise that can mar their repu- 
tation. 





LOUISIANA SUGAR CULTURE. 


It is just a hundred years, says the New Orleans 
Crescent, since the first cane was planted in Lou- 
isiana. A vessel, laden with French recruits for 
the colony, touched at Hispaniola. The Jesuits 
sent their brethren a few bundles of cane, 
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that they might try the experiment. These 
were planted in what is now the heart of the 
Second Municipality of New Orleans, and were 
cultivated by negroes, who came in the fleet 
which brought the precious seed. It succeeded, 
but the culture was not prosecuted with any vi- 
gor, and it was only in 1759 that Dubreuil put up 
the first mill. In 1769 the culture was aban- 
doned until 1794. That year Etienne Bore, a 
native of [llinois, whose indigo crop had failed 
for several successive years, in despair abandoned 
that, and attempted the cane. The second year 
he made a crop worth $10,000. His success in- 
duced his neghborsto imitate hisexample. Stod- 
dard, in his history of Louisiana, says, that in 
1803, at the transfer of the territory, the delta 
contained eighty-one plantations. “Some of 
these planters are affluent, and possess from thir- 
ty tosixty slaves. The most wealthy of this 
class reside above the city, and before the cession 
several had made crops valued from ten to six- 
teen thousand dollars. Since that period the 
number of slaves has increased, sugar estates are 
cultivated on a more extensive scale, and the 
number of them greatly multiplied, so that the 
annual crops of some are now worth from $25,000 
tv $30,000. The sugar cane is not raised above 
the island of Orleans, nor is it believed that the 
climate will admit of it. No sugar estates are 
found more than one hundred miles above the 
city.” Such was its condition in 1812. The 
cane is now cultivated in the southern por- 
tions of Natchitoches and Tensas Parishes, three 
hundred and fifty miles above New Orleans. 

In 1830, the Secretary of the Treasury address- 
ed circulars to gentlemen in different parts of the 
country, seeking information in regard to the 
various products of industry. Josiah S. Johnston, 
at that time a Senator from Louisiana, replied 
very elaborately on the subject of sugar. He 
said that, at the time of the transfer, the duty 
on sugar was 24 cents per pound, which in 1816 
was increased to 3 cents. It was more than 
twenty years from the cession, before 40,000 
hogsheads were produced. At that time (1830) 
it was estimated that 35,000 slaves were engaged 
in the business, 725 plantations, about 100 steam 
engines—capital valued at $50,000,000. The 
slaves consume 35,000 barrels of pork. They 
produce about 50,000 bushels of corn. The ma- 
chinery will cost on each plantation $5000. 
They work 22,000 horses, valued at $1,500,000 
which are renewed every seven years, say at an 
annual cost of $200,000 ; more than three-fifths 
of the revenues go to other States. As to prices, 
he shows they were, in 1818, from 14 cents to 
15 cents. In 1829 they had fallen to 74 cents. 
The general average of Havana sugars for six 
years was 9} cents; that of Louisiana 84. The 
secon prices (1830) range from 64 to 74 cents. 

n New Orleans it sells for 54, but in the At- 
lantic ports it will bring 64. Such was its condi- 
tion in 1830. 


a 


In 1840, the number of slaves was 143,899. 

the product was 119,947 hhds. of 1000 Ibs., ang 
600,000 galls. of molasses. In 1849-50 the CTop 

was 269,769 hhds. In 1850-51 the crop will nog 
exceed 200,000 hhds., and will bring $10,000. 
000. The census returns for 1850 are sent from 
the Western district to Washington, so that it jg 
impossible to ascertain at present the exact num. 
ber of slaves and capital employed. The great 
increase within the last five years has been jp 
that section of the State. It may be safely esti. 
mated that the capital now employed is at least 
$75,000,000. It seems to be a well ascertained 
fact, that a fair yield will reduce the price be. 
low 4 cents, the minimum of Mr. Forstall, 
Whenever the crop is short, the price is a pay. 
ing one. But what capalist would continue g 
business which required one-half idle time, and 
full pay to keep up the price to remuneratiye 
rates ? 

If the sugar planters alone were interested, the 
capital invested, and persons dependent on the 
business should lead to its protection ; that is if 
any business is to be benefitted by any revenue 
tariff. But as was shown by Mr. Johnston, the 
North and West actually derive a large revenue 
from this business. The Louisiana planters 
will always be compelled to buy their pork and 
machinery. One heavy item of expense escaped 
Mr. Johnston’s notice—that for fuel, either as 
wood or coal. At ihat period, perhaps, the wood 
in the rear of the plantations had not been cut 
off. Now many planters either buy the rafts 
which float out of the tributary rivers, or burn 
coal at a heavy expense. 

The cotton crop creates but little demand for 
other than plantation labor. The sugar culture 
which unites farming and manufacturing, re- 
| quires the produets of a great deal of white labor. 

In this respect it should meet with the peculiar 
favor of those political economists who thinka di- 
versity of labor one of the chief causes of national 
prosperity and independence. 











INTERESTING HISTORY OF A SUCCESSFUL TEACH- 
ING ENTERPRISE. 


In the year 1817, the teachers of Castle- 
yard Sunday-school in connection with Surrey 
Chapel, Southwark, in the suburbs of London, 
resolved upon an active canvass in the neighbor- 
hood for scholars. Amongst other places, they 
visited several obscure courts and alleys near Bank- 
side, where they met with a number of children 
| who, on account of their destitute and wretched 
| Condition, and degrading moral habits, were con- 
| sidered unfit to associate with the more decent 

and orderly children of their school. This being 

reported at the meeting of the teachers, the sub- 
jeet was seriously considered. A few of the 
friends saw no alternative but to leave these 

children to wander in ignorance and vice; 

is remark from one of the teachers, “ Let us 
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7 instantaneous and powerful 
a” all assembled; and a reso- 
aed to lay the subject before the Commit- 
tee at Surrey Chapel was adopted. This ap- 

lication proved successful, for on the 26th of 
etsher, 1817, a school was opened in Maidlane 
Bankside, Southwark, expressly for the reception 
of these destitute children, and denominated 
« Tag FRAGMENT SuNDAY-SCHOOL.” The build- 
ing was soon filled with children, whose appear- 
ance and conduct evinced much wretchedness 
and depravity. Great difficulty was experienced 
in bringing them into order and discipline, and 
rousing them from their idle and careless habits. 
But by the blessing of God upon the labors of 
the superintendent, and his fellow laborers, num- 
bers of the children were taught not only to 
read and write, but to obtain salvation through 
our Lord Jesus Chirst. A wonderful outward 
reformation was soon effected both in the child- 
ren and parents, and several very pleasing docu- 
ments have been preserved by tlie society, con- 
taining memoirs of children who had died happy 
in the Lord. 

A second “ Fragment School’ was shortly af- 
terwards opened by the Surrey chapel friends, 
which was subsequently taken under the foster- 
ing care of the society there. The circumstances 
which led to the opening of this school are not 
uninteresting. 

Mr. Kesterton, a pious and devoted teacher of 
the Mint Sunday-school, in Southwark, then 
under the superintendence of Thomas Cranfield, 
having taken offence ata resolution passed in 
Committee, left the Society. He was a gentle- 
man in easy circumstances, and devoted a great 
portion of his time, both on the Sabbath and 
week days, to the interests of the young. Row- 
land Hill having met him one day, asked if it 
was true that he had left the work. Mr. Kes- 
terton replied in the affirmative, and stated his 
reasons for so doing. Mr. Hill then looked at 
him with much earnestness and said, “O brother 
Kesterton, don’t rust out; wear out.’ This 
proved a word in season. It came like an elec- 
trie shock upon his feelings, and forthwith he 
resolved to try what he could do among the 
more neglected children of Southwark. » Kent 
street, although there was a large Sunday-school 
there belonging to Surrey Chapel, appeared to 
him to afford ample scope for his benevolent 
designs. On visiting an obscure court in that 
street, he found it inhabited almost exclusivley 
by chimney sweeps. With several of them he 
entered into conversation, and found them will- 
ing to be taught if they could be instructed by 
themselves! Mr. K. therefore hired.a room in 
the same court at his own expense, and soon had 
it filled with his friends. it 

The first efforts of 





recollected having been washed at all. 
therefore no very easy task that their teacher 
had to perform. 
habits could not be effected without great perse- 
verance. The boys were afraid of being laughed 
at if seen with white faces. 
persuaded to try the experiment; the rest soon 
followed his example, and a complete and satis- 
factory alteration was effected in their moral 
condition. 
visit this school, went with the expectation of 
beholding a number of) black faces, and books 
begrimed with soot, but what was his astonish- 
ment when he beheld his friend surrounded by 
an attentive and orderly little group; decent 
and clean in their appearance, without any in- 
dication of their being sweeps, save a black mark 
round their eyes which had escaped the cleansing 
process. 


t r. K. were directed against 
their filthy habits. None of the children were 
much accustomed to cleanliness, and some never 
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It was 


Such a revolution in their 


At length one was 


The writer having been invited to 


From a report published in 1821, it appears 


that 1231 children had up to that time been ad- 
mitted into these Fragment Schools, of which 
324 still remained. 


The wheels of the Fragment School machine 


now stood still until June, 1888, when they were 
again put in motion in Jurston street Ragged 
School, Lambeth. 


It appears that the teachers desirous of being 


useful to the parents, opened the school for di- 
vine worship on the Sabbath evening. Many 
of the parents attended, and with them a consid- 
erable number of disorderly youths. 
however, the attendance of the adults began to 
decline, while that of the children increased. 
The teachers therefore resolved to divide the 
children into classes, and to invite others to come 
and receive instruction. 


At length, 


At first all their efforts to reduce the unruly 


and riotous scholars to order were unavailing. 


The lights were often extinguished, tricks of all 


kinds played off ; and noises of every discription. 


resounded in the ears of the almost dismayed 
teachers. But kindness and perseverance at 
length prevailed. The childreu became orderly 
and attentive ; and abundant evidence was af- 
forded that the seed sown in this fallow ground 
was destined to spring up and bear much fruit. 
Such was the success of these efforts, that an- 
other was opened in the Mint, Southwark, and 
both of these schools are still in ‘active opera- 
tion. 

Such was the origin of these schools, which 
first obtained the name of Fragment, aferwards 
of Sunday evening schools, but which are now 
universally known as “‘ Ragged Schools.” 

Chiefly by the instrumentality of these schools, 
the attention of statesmen and philanthropists 
has been awakened to the moral and social con- 
dition of the poor, and powerful efforts are being 
directed against those habits and propensities 
which have so long kept them in a state of de- 
gradation and misery. Public baths have been 


opened; model lodging houses erected; indus- 
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trial classes formed ; emigration committees ap- 
pointed ; and the gospel circulated and preached 
in their miserable haunts, with in some cases the 
most satisfactory resuls.—S. S. Journ. 





SOME FACTS ABOUT ORCHARDS IN NEW ENGLAND, 
BY HENRY F. FRENCH, EXETER, N. H. 


How strange it is, that no more attention is 
paid in New-Kngland to raising fruitasa regular 
source of profit! An instance of Yankee shrewd- 
ness has recently come to my knowledge, which 
well illustrates the advantages of knowing some- 
thing on this subject. In the spring of 1846, a 
Mr. W. was engaged in grafting apple trees, in 
various parts of Rockingham county, and with 
the rest grafted enough to amount to about twelve 
dollars, for Mr. R., of Brentwood, upon an old 
orchard of natural fruit, consisting of about one 
hundred trees. Mr. R. thought it rather ex- 
travagant to expend so much in an experiment 
so hopeless, and W. finally proposed that he 
would go on in subsequent years, and graft as 
many of the old trees as he chose, do the neces- 
sary pruning, and receive for his pay one half 
the fruit that should grow on his grafts during 
the next twelve years, and R. should cultivate 
the land among them, for his own profit. This 
was considered a very liberal proposition, and at 
once accepted, and the contract was reduced to 
writing, and executed. I happened to be at 
Brentwood during the past autumn, just after 
W. had called for his share of the fruit and learn- 
ed that the scions set in 1846, for setting which 


~ he had charged twelve dollars, produced sixteen 


barrels of marketable Baldwin Apples, worth 
twenty-four dollars. Mr. R. had become so far 
convinced of his mistake, that he offered W. one 
hundred dollars to release his interest in the or- 
chard, which W. promptly declined. I soon af- 
derwards met W., and conversed with him on 
the subject, and he said that so far from releas- 
ing his interest in the contract, for that sum, he 
would not sell his share of the fruit for one year 
for that amount, and allow the purchaser to chose 
it out of the term. 

He has now grafted most of the trees with the 
Baldwin Apple, and thinks he shall get more than 
a hundred dollars a year, in each of the even 
years of the last halfof histerm. The even year 
is, you well know, the bearing year for the Bald- 
win throughout New England. Mr. W. further 
informs me, that he has made many similar con- 
tracts in the neighborhood, and has acquired an 
interest in about one thousand trees; that his 
share of apples, grown on land of other people, 
the past fall, was ninety barrels, and that none of 
the scions which produced were set prior to 1845. 
He grafted one tree in 1845, which produced in 
1850 six barrels of fruit, and that he knows fifty 
trees which this year produce ten barrels each, 
worth in all, $750. 

Now, there are scattered all over New Eng- 





land, orchards of natural fruit, which js either 
fed to swine, or made into cider. As food for 
swine, sour apples are little better than nothin, 
I have given hundreds of bushels to my Swine. 
which seemed to find at least a rational amuse. 
ment in eating them. Indeed for store pigs 
they do tolerably well, but for fattening aninalc 
I should adopt the principle laid down in ti, 
good woman’s receipt for making sawdust breaq 
“the less sawdust the better the bread.” Swe 
apples are worth, perhaps, one-sixth as much per 
bushel, as food for animals, as Indian corn, and 
this will just about pay for gathering them. 

As to cider, we estimate that eight bushels of 
apples, will make a barrel of cider, worth one do}. 
lar and fifty cents, which will not paya man who 
has anything else to do, for his labour in making 
it, if you give him the fruit on the trees, The 
natural fruit, then, is of no value, and the facts 
before stated, show how readily the useless trees 
which produce it, may be made valuable. 

No portion of the world is better, and I think 
none so well, adapted to this fruit, as New Eng. 
land. Our Baldwin Apple is in perfection about 
the middle of January, and our Russets are in 
eating until June. Indeed we often see the old 
year’s fruit of our orchards, side by side with that 
of the new year. So, after the apples of more 
southern orchards have decayed, we have the 
market to ourselves. Steam navigation renders 
exportation to the whole world easy for us, and 
the home consumption, as well as foreign, must 
increase beyond the supply, for a generation to 
come, at least. 


REVIEW OF THE WEATHER. 
For Second Month, (February,) 1851. 


The mean temperature of the Second month, 
for a long series of years, is, in this city, 29.39, 
which is about one degree colder than any other 
month in the year; and yet the mean of the 
month just closed was 41.14 degrees, or more 
than 11 degrees above the common mean, and 3 
degrees warmer even than the mean average tem: 
perature of the third month, (March.) In a re- 
cord now extending over 60 years, the mean 
temperature of this month has not risen so high; 
once, viz. in 1828, it rose to 40; in 1840 to 39, 
and in 1842 to 38 degrees, the nearest approx!- 
mations to the mean of the month for the present 
year of any unon our record. The /owest mean 
of the same month, occurred in 1815, 1836 and 
and 1838, when it fell 24 degrees in each of 
these years respectively. 

The warm cae Of this and the preceding 
months, has pushed forward many species of vege- 
tables a full month in advance of ordinary seasons ; 
the willow tops have already put on the olive 
color of the young leaf; the woodbine has shot 
forth its tender branehes; the turf, in many 4 
nicely kept front enclosure, wears its loveliest 
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an 
p, and upon - - a the petals of the 
racefully expand. 
7 edie the tno of the 1st, the mer- 
cury stood at 17, and the mean temperature of 
the day was 223 degrees only. On the 2d, snow 
enough fell to whiten the ground ; since which 
the weather has been uniformly mild, without 
snow, and almost without frost, save a heavy rain 
ral mornings. 
the wind was aathaihs a part or the whole of 
16 days; some rain fell on six days, and the 
whole amount for the month, at the Pennsylvania 
Hospital, was 3 inches. 

The range of the thermometer for the month 
was between 17, on the morning of the Ist, and 
60, on the afternoons of the 10th and 15th, or 
43 degrees. The rivers of the interior are navi- 

ble, and the Pennsylvania Canal is opened. 

An auroral appearance of white vapory clouds 
occurred at 10 on the evening of the 17th, stretch- 
ing across the heavens from E. to W., in bands 
converging like meridional lines upon the map of 
a hemisphere ; they rested upon an obscure haze 
near the horizon at either extreme, and, if pro- 
tracted, would have met there. These bands 
divided the whole visible heavens into nearly 
equal portions, and the central or vertical ellipse 
had in its eastern focus the moon, then in her 3d 
quarter, and about 45 deg. above the horizon ; 
and in the west, at the same elevation, the plei- 
ades. This group of luminous bands moved 
slowly to the north, and had nearly disappeared 
at 11 P.M. Wind at the time S. W. 

Again, early on the following evening, a smoky 
auroral cloud appeared in the northern horizon, 
at an elevation of 10 or 12 degrees; it was fringed 
at its upper edge with white, and the whole cloud 
was occasionally lighted up into a milky looking 
bank. From 9 to 10 o'clock, faint, cloudless 
rays were seen occasionally to shoot from it 
towards the zenith, but they soon disappeared. 
At a later hour, a lively play of colored beams 
was said to have been exhibited in the north. 

The three winter months having been unusually 
warm, we have a mean temperature for the whole 
winter, of 88.04 deg., which was nearly equalled 
in 1848, and once only on our record, 
viz: in 1828, when the mean rose to 39 deg., or 
nearly one degree higher than the past winter. 

With less than three inches of measureable 
snow upon the earth in this vicinity for the whole 
season, and scarcely the same depth of frost in 
the open ground, doubtless the winter of 1850- 
51 will long be memorable in the annals of meteor- 
ology, for its mildness. 

_Atis & common impression that a very mild 
Winter is usually followed by a backward spring; 
but, by a reference to our extended record, the 
Teverse appears to be true.—P. S. 

North Amer. and U. S. Gaz. 










Promises made in time of affliction, require a 
better memory than people commonly possess. 
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An Assistant Tracner is wanted in the Mathe- 
matical Department of Haverford School. 
Applications may be made to either of the under- 
signed. 
Tuomas Kruper, No. 50 N. 4th St. 
Jostan Tatum, “ 2 
Atrrep Copr, Walnut St. Wharf. 
Cartes YaRNALL, 39 High St. 
Philad’a, 2nd mo., 1851. 





LOVING AND FAITHFUL. 


Written after witnessing Friends’ Marriage Ceremony. 


Loving and faithful even unto death! 
Well may it falter, 
The lip, this solemn promise as it saith 
Before that altar, 
Where, o'er the trembling covenanters lean, 
Recording Angel and High Priest unseen. 


Loving and faithful, what is it to be, 
Now, and forever ?— 

The heart is asking as it puts to sea 
To turn back never, 

If it can keep the promise of to-day, 

In its full meaning, sacred, and alway ? 


Loving and faithful, while a boundless reach 
Of spotless azure 

O’erarches hearts too full for common speech 
Their bliss to measure ; 

Loving and faithful when the first clouds lie 

In rolls of silvered fleece along the sky. 


Loving and faithful, while Existence fills 
With joy o’erflowing, 
While in their faces sweet airs from the hills 
Of morn are biowing, 
And when loud storm winds have their own wild will 
Wrapping their vow around them closer still. 


Loving and faithful, through the common lot— 
Rejoicing, weeping— 
Whether in palace home, or humble cot, 
Their high trust keeping, 
And when Life's daily wear, to light shall bring 
The spots that round poor human nature cling. 


Loving and faithful through the spirit's strife 
On heights, in hollows, 

In lonely by-ways struggling for its life 
Where no eye follows, 

In earnest wrestling with its household foes, 

How many, and how strong, One only knows. 


I had been reading in the life of two, 
A sire, and mother, 

Whom Change, and Care, and Sorrow, nearer drew 
To one another, 

Closer and closer, till the winter sod 

Lay on his breast whose soul went up to God. 


They shared together many a bitter cup, 
And tear-wet pillow, 
But each the other's sinking head bore up, 
O'er wave and billow, 
For they had pitched their tent with faith-lit-eyes— 
One window opening towards Paradise. 


And there they often sat at eve, and read, 
Alone together, 
Or watching, when dark days were overhead 
And stormy weather, 
The far blue hills, which earth from heaven divide, 
Tiped with the glory of the inner side, 
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They had their sunny days, and simple joys, 
And fireside pleasures, 
And gifts of merry hearted girls and boys 
For household treasures ; 
These grew and left them. Children’s children came 
Back, with the mother’s looks and father’s name. 


Then tiny feet went pattering all about 
The empty places, 

Recovered sunbeams peeping in and out— 
Their sweet round faces, 

And Ic ving ways, and little clinging arms, 

To care and toil perpetual counter-charms. 


They had their friends—the warm, the tried, the true, 
Some great, some lowly, 
Their unassuming goodness round them drew 
The pure, the holy ; 
Sweet singers came, and saint's ascending prayers 
Their low-roofed dwelling filled with odorous airs. 


Their hearth-stone was a broad and pleasant space, 
Where many mingled, 

Where none, for honour, and the highest place, 
Apart were singled. 

This, their example has bequeathed for others— 

The children of one Father, all are brothers. 


And as their soul's lives glided into one, 
The tie that bound them 
Seemed lovelier, with each day's duty done, 
To those around them : 
The bridal ring grew brighter and more bright, 
As on they jou:sneyed with the sons of light. 


They had the Christian's fare—hard rugged steeps 
To travel over, 
But He, His faithful ones, who ever keeps 
Safe under cover, 
Shook down upon them from its crystal lining, 
The healing of his wings above them shining. 


Age brought them sicknesses and silver hairs; 
But morn and even 

Still found them higher up the narrow stairs 
That wind to heaven. 

Just at the landing, they missed one another; 

God parted them—the father and the mother. 


From the hushed chamber where the dying lay, 
Sweet rose their hymning, 

The tears from her meek eyes he wiped away, 
His own, fast dimming,— 

“We thank thee, Father! that our souls can see 

No shadow on the path that leads to Thee.” 


By the sick father sat the aged mother, 
Watching, and bending 
O’er him with love he counted like no other, 
To the still ending. 
It found them with clasped hands and mingling breath, 
Loving and faithful, even unto death. 
Philadelphia, 1st mo., 1851. 
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SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


In the United States Senate, the Cheap Postage 
Bill was passed on the 26thult. The bill directing 
that duties collected in California should be released 
to the State, and a bill to found a military asylum 
for invalid and disabled soldiers, were also passed. 
On the 27th the Naval Pension Bill was passed with 
some modification. A bill was likewise passed, 
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A number of 
e Slave Law, 


limiting the liability of ship ownera. 
petitions for the repeal of the Fugitiv 
and for the abolition of slavery in the District ,f 
Colombia, were presented and laid on the table _ 
On the Ist inst. a bill to prevent members fen 
receiving constructive mileage, was passed. Th» 
3rd was chiefly ae in desultory debate : and _ 
resolution agreed to that the session does not ex, 
till noon of the 4th. 

In the House of Representatives, the Ciy;| and 
Diplomatic Suprepeinticn Bill, after various amend 
ments, was passed, on the 25th ult. 

On the 26th the Mexican Instalment Bil), appro- 
priating $3,180,000 for the payment of the indermy). 
ty due to Mexico, was passed. On the 28th a reso. 
lution was passed for the relief of — Ritchie, edjto, 
of the Union, on account of losses sustained in ey. 
ecuting congressional printing. The resolution re. 
lieves Ritchie from the terms of his contract an: 
gives him in lieu one-half the prices fixed by the 
law of 1819. 


The Army Appropriation Bill also passed on the 
28th. Sundry appropriations for the armament of 
fortifications, military surveys, military roads, and 
for light-houses, amounting collectively to $305,000, 
were stricken out. Onthe 3rd, the Senate bill to 
prevent members from receiving constructive mile 
age, and that limiting the liability of ship owners, 
were passed. The Senate bill to ascertain ani settle 
private land claims in California was also passed. 


European News.—The steamship Europa arrived 
at Halifax on the 26th ult., bringing Liverpool dates 
to the 15th. An exciting debate was going on in 
the British Parliament on the subject of Papal ag- 
gression. Four nights continuous debate resulted 
in obtaining permission for Lord John Russell to in- 
troduce his bill of pains and penalties, by a majority 
of 332. 


On a motion of D’Israeli, involving the principles 
of free trade, the Government carried their point by 
a majority of only fourteen in a full house. 

The cotton and corn markets are in a very de- 
pressed state. 

In the French Assembly the Notation bill has been 
lost by a majority of 102. The breach between 
Louis Napoleon and the Assembly appears to be 
daily increasing. 

It is stated that Austria and Prussia, with the 
sanction of Russia, have agreed to re-constitute the 
central German Powers, each nation taking the 
Presidency by turns. 


The German papers state that an effort, similar 
in its object to that of the crusades. is about being 
made, with the connivance of Austria. The means, 
however, are widely different. Instead of wresting 
from the Mahomedans by force of arms, the places 
where many of the actions recorded inthe New 
Testament took place, it issaid to be now proposed 
to obtain possession by negotiation. 

Accounts from Ireland state that the tide of emi- 
gration has re-commenced with as much vigor as at 
any time since the famine. Even during the se- 
verest part of winter, some of them were leaving 
their homes for this country ; and the prospect now 
is that with the opening of the spring, great numbers 
will take their departure for the western world. 
Among the emigrants there are said to be many 
farmers, country traders, and some of the smaller 
gentry. Numbers of the poorer class appear to be 
assisted by remittances from relatives in this country. 


